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| site bank ; and that while she was trying to dissuade 
|| Benno, the gentleman took him up in his arms and 
\jcarried him to the boat, which instantly put off. I 


POPULAR TALES. 








! ° 
which was not easily to be extinguished. 


On reach- 
ing the village, R. had his quarters assigned him with 
a miller, who appeared in easy circumstances. The 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE N. ¥. MIRROR. 
BENNO AND CLOTILDE. 


* Dear mother,” said the beautiful Clotilde, * will | 
you give me an hour’s leave of absence? I wish to | 


collect, in the neighbouring wood, some wild flowers, | 


which are now in full season.” 


* With all my heart,” replied Lady Bentheim; | 


“but let me entreat you not to wander far, and to 
return home before the sun sets.” 
Clotilde promised to do so, put on her straw bon- 


net, and, with a neat little basket on her arm, she} 
skipped so lightly over the meadow, that her small) 


foot scarcely left an impression any where. 


Lady B. stood at the window, and followed Clotilde |} 
with her eyes, and continued musing in the same po- | 


sition long after her daughter was out of sight. She 
was at length aroused from her reverie by the entrance 
of a servant, who announced the squire. 

‘This gentleman, although he had not resided 
long in that neighbourhood, was much attached to 
this family. Lady B. bade him welcome, and, after || 
he was seated, ordered some fruit and wine for his 
refreshment. Their conversation almost impercepti- | 
bly turned to some of the important events of Lady 
b.’s life. 

** [ had passed the three happiest years of my ex- 
istence,” said Lady Bentheim, ** by the side of the | 
husband of my choiwe and of my heart; when, about! 
fifteen years ago, he was torn from me at the call of 
his country. He fell on the field of battle, far beyond 
those blue mountains; aad with him fell the husband 
of my only sister, who happened to be on a visit with 
me at the time the news was brought; and as they 
both died at the same hour, and on the same field, 
so both of us were apprised of our loss at the same 
moment. My sisters health and nerves were not 
strong enough to bear up against her misfortunes 


her heaith daily declimed, and she expired shortly. 
death-bed she be-/| 
| 


ifter, broken-hearted. On her 
jueathed her only son to my care, and I promised 
My affection 
for the boy could not have been stronger had he been 
my own child, and L often asked myself whether 1 
yas more attached to him than to Clotilde, without 
He lived with me 
until he was eight years of age, and umproved visibly, 


her to become to iim a second mother. 


being able to decide the juestion. 


both in body and miod. He repaid my attachment 
by filial affection; and the greater part of my tume 
was employed in superitending and instructing the 
two children. 
summer's evening I had taken a walk, and finding a 
01 shady place on the banks of the river, I seated 
inyself, and took up a book to read while the children 
vere playing about. I was, however, suddenly alarm- 
d by the cries of my daughter Clotilde, who came 
‘unning toward me in great anxiety of mind. When 
{ looked up I noticed a skiff, which, rowed by two 
nen, was crossing the river with great rapidity. A 
ill athletic person sat in the skiff, holding Benno in 
isarms. When Clotilde had recovered her breath 
i little, she told me, that a well-dressed gentleman 
iad engaged in conversation with Benno, 


The boy’s name was Benno. One fine 


and pro- 


osed to show him a handsome garden on the oppo- 


|| caused an immediate pursuit. 1 gave a very minute) house was neatly furnished, and the inhabitants were 
|| description of the boy, and offered a high reward for) kind and obliging. Clotilde could not have fallen 
his restoration; but from that day to this have not) into better hands One of the miller’s daughters was 
|been able to get the slightest trace of him. My grief} about her size, and from her a neat change of ap- 
was very great; and although many years have now) parel was obtained. In the meantime, Lieutenant R 
elapsed, I cannot look without emotion on the por-| wrote a few lines to Lady B. and despatched the let 
trait which you see hanging against the wall. At this) ter by one of his men. 
||moment my anxiety is renewed. My only daughter]! Clotilde retired very early to rest, attended hy 
| obtained from me a short leave of absence to collect} the landlady and her “daughter. In the night she 
| some wild flowers, and, strange to say, I have a pre-} became seriously indisposed. This circumstance was 
|sentiment, that I have lost her too, and in a similar!’ communicated to R. who begged leave to enter the 





way.” room, in order to be at hand, should his assistance be 
|| During this conversation, the sun had fairly set, and) required. Toward morning R. was sitting near the 
jan almost impenetrable mist covered the cvuntry.| 
Several messengers were immediately sent in pursuit 
of the young lady, but came back without finding 
her. When the last of them returned, without bring 
| ing any tidings, Lady B. became seriously alarmed, 
although she had too much good sense and self-com- 
mand to express her feelings by useless lamentations. | 


window, half dozing, when be heard Clotilde exclaim, 
in a feverish delirium, “* Benno, dear Benno, shall we 
never meet again ?"’ These words stung him to the 
heart; but he instantly lefi the room, under the mm- 
pression that Benno was his rival. 





When the squire and his party entered the wood, 
| they were met by some young girls from the village, 
A new search was to be made, and the squire volun-| returning homeward. There were ten or twelve, 
_teered his services to head a party, and directed that) whom Clotilde had singled out, on account of their 
each servant should carry a flambeau, which would| | superior intellect. She had formed a class of them, 
| be seen at a great distance. 
| 
| 


|| and instructed them in many sciences which are rot 
Clotilde, after leaving the chateau, had gone into) commonly taught in country schools. She had also, 
‘the woods without meeting with any success; but, from time to time, distributed little prizes among 
|coming to a brook, she observed that, on the other) them. On hearing that Clotilde was missing, they 
side, the fields were covered with flowers. After immediately joined in the search, and, accidentally, 
walking for some distance along the banks of the They found Clo 
| stream, she found a plank had been thrown across the) tilde’s straw bonnet on the margin of the stream, di ip 


followed the course of the brook. 


| water, to serve as a bridge: but she had already given ping wet, and consequently concluded that she was 
|up the intention of trying its strength, when she ob-| drowned. With the bonnet in their hand, 
served a troop of hussars advancing on the road, and turned to tell their sad story. They were, 
| directly toward her; she therefore resolved to cross, fortunately met by the clergyman of the village, who 
ithe brook at all risks; but while endeavouring to do so,, prevented their making too hasty a disclosure to Lads 
|She lost her balance and fell into the brook, which, B. He persuaded the villagers to diag the brook with 
though narrow, was deep, and the current rapid. The, a net, in hopes of finding the body, while he went to 
troop was led by a young officer, who, noticing the the chateau to prepare Lady B. for the atlecting news 
He found Lady B. in great agony of mind. Neithes 
Without much | the squire nor any of her servants had returned, no 
caring to be the affecting tidin 

Scarcely had the clergyman been 


they re 


however, 


accident, instantly gallopped forward, dismounted, 
jand plunged after the young lady. 
difficulty he succeeded in snatching her from a wa- one 
itery grave. What were his emotions when, in the 
apparent lifeless corpse, he discovered an angelic 
He placed his hand the intellige nce that Clotilde was sat Ile was fol 


bearer of the 
they had gathered. 
seated, when the squire entered in great haste with 
| face and the figure of a sylph! 
|upon her heart, and found it still beating; and, a few | lowed by a hussar, who, ag 
into Lady B.'s hands a letter, 
acknowledgment, had returned to his 


reeably to orders, delivered 


and before she had tine 


| seconds afterward, had the satisfaction of hearing her 
breathe and seeing her open her dove-like eyes. 
| Lieutenant R. though young, 
hot engagements; but never had he felt himself halt 
as much agitated as at this moment. When Clotilde 
ihad suliciontiy recovered, she requested her preserver || road to the chateau Bentheim, and on the 
|to conduct her home; but the officer be ing on duty, formed them that his officer had saved the life of the 
land having the command of the squadron, could not’ young lady. ‘Thus the pleasing news had spread all 
| leave his post; he therefore proposed to convey the | over the village, even before Lady B. could hear of it 

|lady to the next village, where the cavalry were to be After reading letter, Lady B. was silent for a 
| quartered, and where he hoped to obtain a change of | few minutes, and then gave vent to her emotions 

jdress. He, however, promised to despatch, immedi-| after which she became apparently quite composed, 
jately after his arrival, a messenger to inform the) and gave orders to get her travelling carriage in im- 
| young lady’s mother of her safety. Clotilde expressed mediate readiness. 
jher gratitude, and accepted the proposal. R. gazed) it rained and stormed remained unheede 
jwith rapture upon the sweet girl, who now relied) was prevailed upon to let the squire accompany he 
| solely upon him for protection; every word of he: It was morning when they arrived at the mill 
soft voice penetrated his heart, and kindled a flame, Lady B. found her daug 


to make any 
had been in several horse and gallopped off. 

Attracted by the light of the flambeaus, the hussai 
had rode up to the squire and his party to inquire the 
way in 


The general representation that 
but she 


hter in a comfortable apart 
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ment, and already dressed. Clotilde introduced her || ther, in his native country, for whom his impassioned | other. The many vicissitudes of my life, and the deat! 
mother to her kind hostess and daughter, and to/|affection only ended with his life. Antonia, who was | of Antonia, left a vacancy in my heart, which I thought 


Lieutenant R. who addressed her with those easy yet 
unassuming manners which are always the marks of 
a well bred gentleman; then turning to Clotilde, 
he said, 

** In your sleep you unconsciously betrayed your 
secret. You dreamed of Benno. He is your lover. 
I will restore him to you.” 

Clotilde smiled and answered, 

* Well, if people will talk in their sleep, they must 
take the consequences in their waking moments. I 
did dream of Benno. He is my brother, or rather 
my cousin; but since my fifth year 1 have not seen 
him.” 

R. left the room precipitately, and shortly after- 
ward returned with Benno, who, instantly recogni- 
sing the features of his adopted mother, flew into her 
arms. The eyes of Lady B. were riveted for some 
minutes on Benno, who was now full grown, rather 
slender, but elegantly proportioned ; and his original 
features, though enlarged, had not altered materially. 
His manners were graceful, and the company re- 
garded him with pleasing admiration; but his atten- 
tion seemed solely to be employed by Clotilde. Al- 


though K. endeavoured to suppress all feelings of 


jealousy, he did not quite succeed. When comparing 
himself with his friend, he thought him every way 
his superior, except in the sincerity of his attachment 
for Clotilde, nor did he believe that her choice could 
be for a moment doubtful. 

Breakfast was announced. Lady B. requested all 
who were present to be her guests. R. declined the 
invitation, alleging that his duty called him away ; but, 
when Benno assured the company that duty was not 
pressing, Clotilde took his arm, and told him she was 


anxious to learn by what chance Benno and himself 


had become acquainted. RK. conducted the lady to 
her seat, and took his own. 

For the first time in her life, Clotilde experienced 
much uneasiness; the meeting with her adopted bro- 
ther, her narrow escape on the preceding day, and 
her mother’s apparent happiness, filled her heart with 
cheerful gratitude. When, in the warmth of his re- 
collection, Benno seized her hand, a slight blush suf- 
fused her cheek, and she scarcely ventured to lift het 
eyes, lest they should encounter those of R. Benno 
was in transport, and the most pleasing fancies pre- 
sented his future path strewed with ever-blooming 
flowers. Amid the general hilarity which prevailed, 
R. was gloomy and sad, and no one, except Clotilde, 
could guess at the cause. The electric spark of love 
had been kindled at one and the same moment in 
both their bosoms, and, although not the slightest ex- 
planation had taken place, yet, by a kind of sympathy, 
each seemed to understand what was passing in the 
other’s breast. When breakfast was finished, Benno 
was requested to relate the events of his life, 

** My father,” said he, ** was a man on whose edu- 
cation neither pains nor expense had been spared. 
Ile was graceful and elegant in his person, and pos- 
sessed all those accomplishments which are the orna- 
ments of life. He entered the army at an early age, 
and, during a campaign in Italy, became acquainted 
with a young widow of rank, fortune, and education. 
His bravery and kindness soon made a deep impres- 
sion upon her heart, and she loved him with a pas- 
sion as fervent as it was irresistible; but as he did 
not share her feelings, her attachment remained for a 
long time a secret to him. The campaign being 
ended, the regiment to which my father belonged was 
avdered home. Antenia—that was the lady's name— 
knew no bounds to her grief, and my father suddenly 
became acquainted with her sentiments. Without 
hindling his love, they inspired him with feelings 
which evaporated with the illusion that gave them 
birth: for, after a short separation, he married my mo- 


rich and handsome, had many suitable offers of mar- 
riage; but she declined them all. She was informed 
_ by her agents of my father’s union, which excited her 
jealousy and revenge; and at his death she deter- 
mined to possess herself of bis only son. My mother 
died shortly after my father. Under an assumed name, 
|| Antonia resided for months within the neighbourhood 
of my adopted mother’s dwelling, which she beset 
with spies for the purpose of carrying me off, should 
an opportunity offer. 

** When I was captured, I was taken to Antonia’s 
carriage, which was waiting in the woods. Antonia 
received me with transport, and we drove off with 
speed. For several days and nights we continued 
our route without stopping longer than was neces- 
sary to change the horses and procure refreshment. 
I became sick and fatigued; but Antonia did every 
thing in her power to assist me, ‘* Since your father 
and mother are dead,’ said she, * I have the nearest 
claim upon you. [If will hereafter be your parent, 
and, at my death, [ will bequeath you an independent 
fortune.’ We arrived at last among the fragrant 
fields of Italy. All my wants and wishes were readily 
gratified; and, as the impressions of childhood are 
not very lasting, I soon became reconciled to my 
fate ; although, when I heard my native language, tt 
recalled to my imagination the scenes of my infancy, 
my adopted mother, and Clotilde, and painted them 
all in such pleasing colours, that I became at times 
On those occasions, Antonia al- 


quite melancholy. 
lowed me to write, and promised to forward my let- 
ters, which, however, she did not do. For a long 
period she amused me with verbal accounts ; and at 
last insisted that my relatives had banished me en- 
tirely from their memory. As they did not answer 
my letters, I dropped the useless correspondence. I 
had masters in every useful science. One day An- 
tonia came to me in my private room, apparently 
much afilicted. She held a letter in her hand, which 
she told me she had that moment received from Ger- 
many. It contained the sad tidings that Clotilde and 
Lady Bentheim were no more. This was a sad blow 
to all my fond visions of future happiness, for I had 
never abandoned the hope of once more seeing you 
all again. The snow-covered hills of my own coun- 
try appeared to my imagination far more interesting 
than the perpetual verdure of Italy, and, dreaming or 
waking, | was continually arranging plans to effect 
my return. 

**Some years had now elapsed, and I arrived at 
Fired with young ambition, I 
chose a military life. A German regiment was quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood, and, having become mas- 
ter of their language, I offered my services to the 
commandant, who procured me a commission. I en- 
tered the service, and was shortly afterward marched 
off with the corps. Antonia was deeply afflicted. 
Her health had been on the decline for several years ; 
she was possessed with the thought that we should 
never meet again, and consequently, with tears in 
her eyes, bid me farewell for ever. I departed with 
a heavy heart; but the hope of again beholding my 
native land gradually wore away my grief, and the 
bustle and activity of my life gave me little time for 


the age of manhood. 


reflection. 

“* | wrote frequently to Antonia, who regularly re- 
plied to my letters, until her declining health pre- 
cluded the possibility of her doing so. About a year 
after our separation, I received a packet from her ex- 
ecutors, informing me that Antonia was in her grave. 
All her landed estates she had bequeathed to her own 
relatives, and to me all her moveable property. The 
campaign was ended, and our regiment returned 
home. Lieutenant R. was one of my fellow-officers; 
i similarity of sentiment soon attached us to each 


||could never again be filled, and I gradually fell into 
,a state of mind bordering on despair; if I have re- 
covered from it, | owe it to the philosophic reasoning, 
and to the cheerful equanimity of my triend, to whom 
I am still further indebted for the discovery of my 
lost mother and Clotilde.” 

Benno had scarcely concluded his narrative, wher 
Lady b.’s carriage drove up to the door. R. was 
thoughtful and sad, for the moment of separation had 
arrived. He took the hand of Clotilde, and, while 
leading her to the carriage, said, 

** We part then, lady, and perhaps for ever.” 

** [trust not,” replied Clotilde with a winning glance 
of the eye, which spoke volumes to the heart of he: 
admirer. R. once more seized her hand, and, pas 
sionately kissing it, drew a ring from her finger. Th: 
company being seated, the carriage drove off. 

On their arrival home, Clotilde was immediately 
surrounded by the happy villagers, who pressed for- 
ward to express their respect and attachment. 

After dinner, a walk was proposed, and Clotild: 
accepted the arm of Benno with evident embarrass 
ment. Every step they took recalled to his memory 

the most pleasing recollections of former times, Hy 
now stood upon the very spot where, in early youth 
he had been seized by the hirelings of Antonia. 

* J} remember,” said Benno, * the agony which 
you expressed at our separation. Does the same 
kind interest in my happiness still warm your bosom 
dear Clotilde 7” 

* It does.” 

** And may IJ indulge the delicious thoughts that 
you will return the affection which has been burie: 
in this bosom for vears !” 

* Benno, I owe you a frank explanation. Since 
yesterday, I could not give you an undivided heart 
Accustomed from my infancy to regard you asa bro 
ther, [ can feel no other sentiment for you now,” 

* And is itso! My friend then has supplanted 
me?" 

‘* He does not know my feelings. 
abuse my confidence?” 

** Never; though my fondest hopes are destroyed, | 
will oppose no obstacle to your felicity ; but we mus 


Will Benn 


separate this day, and for ever! 

When Lady B.and her daughter had departed from 
the mill, R. ordered bis horse to be brought, and 
without any attendance, he rode to the spot where hx 
had first beheld the object of all his thoughts. Hy 
fastened the noble animal to a tree, and then threw 
himself upon the grass. Here he remained for som: 
Clotilde’s 
ring, attached to a silk ribbon, hung from his neck 
and every now and then he would gaze upon il, and 
repeat the name of its lovely owner. The sun was 
A noise was heard among the shrubbery 
His appearance at tha 
moment caused R. unusual emotion, which, howeve: 


hours in deep and unquiet meditation. 


setting. 
Benno stood before him. 


subsided the instant his friend informed him that |! 
came to accompany him to his quarters. 

The two young soldiers are mounted, and prancing 
gayly on the road together. Benno observes the ring 
in the possession of R. On a sudden he becomes r¢ 
They arrive ata hotel, an 
supper is prepared. Neither feel inclined to taste it 
Benno first breaks the silence. 

** My friend—for such I must still believe you—!J 
have something on my mind, which gives me muc! 


served and thoughtful. 


uneasiness. 
your neck, which, if I mistake not, was once the pre 
How came it in your pos 


I have noticed a ring suspended fro 


perty of my foster-sister, 
session 7” 

** T drew it unintentionally from the fair hand 
her whose life I saved. I mean to restore it to |i 


and then bid her and hope an eternal adieu.’ 
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Benno’s features brightened at this unexpected d 
closure. He arose, and seized the hand of 
fervour. 

“ I thank you, my friend, for your frankness. You | 
have restored my sinking faith in the existence of 


holds no other share in her affections. She will re- 
pay the debt of gratitude she owes you with her heart 
and hand.” 

R. was in a transport of delight ; for Benno told him 
all. The night stole away amidst cheerful congratu- 
jJations and brilliant anticipations of the future. 

The next morning the two friends departed for the 
chateau. They reached it unobserved. Benno, who 
knew the interior construction of the building, pro- 
ceeded directly to the private apartment of Lady B. 
He opened his business, and pleaded the cause of R. 
with all the eloquence of friendship. He was suc-, 
cessful. 

R. took another direction. He followed the har- | 
monious sounds of a guitar, and the silver tones of 
the most entrancing voice he had ever heard. He 
traversed a suite of rooms, and passed rapidly to the 
saloon ; on entering which he found Clotilde alone. 
He advanced slowly toward her, and by way of ex- 
plaining the object of his visit, he held up the ring. 
As Clotilde arose to meet him, a deep blush covered 
her beautiful face. KR. had now an opportunity of 
declaring his sentiments, and he did not let it pass 
unimproved. Her consent was gained, and the wed- 
ding day appointed, 

Their happiness was here interrupted by the infor- 
mation that Benno had gone from the chateau. He 
left the home of his mistress in great distress of mind. 
It was his duty to think of her no more with the feelings 
he was wont to indulge. She was lost to him for ever. 

Clotilde had been married several years, when one 
lay she was agreeably surprised by the unexpected 
arrival of Benno, who introduced, as his wife, a wo- 
man of surpassing loveliness in mind and person. It 
need scarcely be added, that the purest friendship 
and harmony existed ever afterward between the two 
families. 








COURTSHIP OF A LITERARY LADY. 


iv was in the year 1808 that the celebrated Madame de 
stael saw, for the first time, M. Rocca, to whom she was 
subsequently married. M. Hottinger, a rich banker at 
Geneva, gave a splendid ball, to celebrate the marriage of 
i friend. M. Rocea, who had gone to Geneva—his native 
place—to see his family, went to the ball in a hussar’s uni- 
orm, “I was dancing with him,” 
Memoirs of Josephine, ‘when Madame de Stael entered, 


says the authoress of the 


tollowed, as usual, by a numerous train. She was richly, 
wit not advantageously dressed. 
“Ts that the woman so much talked of?” said M. Rocca to 
nie; “ she is very ugly, and I detest ber anxiety for effect.” 
“ She is so accustomed to homage,” said I, “that it does 


1ot prevent her from remaining kind and condescending.” 


Oh! all that you can tell me,” said he, “about her simple Alicia 


sood qualities will not persuade me that she is right in suf- 
iainly J will never figure in the troop of slaves who follow | 


her.”’ 
Madame was struck with M. Rocca’s fine countenance, 


of the legion of honour. These two proofs of brilliant | 


is- | precisely the reason why she afterwards took so much trou- 
R. with | ble about a man who became dear enough to her to induce 

her to change a name which she had rendered so illustrious. | 
|| At length he returned to Geneva, covered with wounds. 
| His sufferings added to the interest which he excited; and 
|he was happy enough to induce this extraordinary woman 
truth and sincerity. No longer look upon me as 2) ¢4 accept the proofs which he gave of the passion he had 
yival, but as the brother of Clotilde, and one who | conceived for her, and finally to marry him. 
patiently survive the loss of her, but died a few months at- 

His father was far from possessing similar sen- 
Having lost his wife, he, according to the custom | 
at Geneva, attended the funeral to the cemetery, which ts 
out of the town. Somebody meeting him on his return from 


| sibility. 


this painful ceremony, assumed a sorrowful countenance, 
and, in the tenderest manner possible, asked him how be did. 

“Ob!” answered the unfeeling man, “1 am very well at 
present; this little walk has set me up; there is nothing like, 





FROM THE TRIALS OF LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR OF DE-LISLE. 
A WIFE IN DANGER. 
A husband, finding that his wife received splendid pre- FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


sents from av admirer, thought it would be unwise not to 
show her what dangerous ground she stood upon, 
had been driving out one morning with a lady, and went to 
the dining room immediately on her return home, intending 
to show her purchases to her husband. No husband, how- 
ever, did she find—but what, for the moment, delighted her 
more—the table covered with jewels! The transported) « j¢ you please, child,” and * Will you, dear!" are soon an 
Alicia eagerly advanced. 

* How beautiful!" she exclaimed aloud, as she tried the 
brilliants upon her arm and fingers, and alternately put down 
one ornament to admire another, “I did not see, even at 
court, such a diamond necklace as this!” 
“1 wonder where they came from.” 

Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to hold bonbons, set 
in diamonds, and of a particularly beautiful shape 
bonbonnieres were much the fashion at that time, and the 
duchess of D. had displayed one at the opera-house, which 
had been the envy and admiration of all present. To have 
a more elegant and precious box than her grace of D.; 
set the fashion of that shape ; to show her fair taper fingers 
to advantage, as she presented it to her neighbours—how 
many sources of delight to a fashionable belle 
the ornaments were replaced and forgotten: nothing but 
this delightful box deserved a thought, 
engrossed by her admiration, that she saw not her husband 
until he stood before her. 

* Oh, Mr. Clairville,” 


She was so much 


_ she cried, with childish joy, “see 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. ) how magnificent, how lovely, all these things are! Do but 
look at this bijou of a box! Oh! I would wot part with it 
for worlds! And this, too, is the opera night, and I shall 
show it there! Is it not charming /” 

“Which, my love?” 
“the diamonds or the opera?” 

“Oh, both, to be sure!” hastily answered his wife, “ But 
you do not seem to admire them.” 

“Indeed Ido; but you know I think nothing charming 


replied Mr. Clairville, with a simile; 


** And was it tomake me more so,” said Alicia, laughing, 
*that you sent for all these gay things? 

“Lam not rich enough to display the contents of all the 
jewellers’ shops to you, and bid them court your accept- 
* said Mr. Clairville. “ These came from one who 
has more of the power, though not more of the will, to 
sent them to you, and I spread them 
on the table to enjoy your first surprise.”’ 

** How very good! how very magnificent!’ replied th: 
And may I choose what I like ?”’ 

* Without doubt,” said her husband 
iering herself to be attended by a whole brigade ; and cer- | yours, if you like. 





But you forget the price.” 

“You do not pay for a gift,” said Alicia, the calmness of 
her husband's manner subduing her satisfaction 
! “These diamonds, nevertheless, have a price,’ be said, 
which was rather improved than disfigured by a large scar. fixing his eyes steadily on his blooming wife; “1 am the 
tle was very young, and already decorated with the order price.” ‘ 
The glittering baubles fell from the hand of the appalled 
vourage naturally engaged the attention of a woman so Alicia; mechanically she retreated from the table, which 
passionately fond of glory. After some moments, how- | now only inspired her with alarm and horror ; she put her 
ever, finding that he did not approach her, she was of- arms behind her, and continued to walk backwards, until 
ended, and observed, that he was indeed tolerable in his she reached the extremity of the apartinent in which she 
person, but that his self-sufficient air displeased her exceed- | stood; then, leaning against the wall, she raised her eyes, 
mgly. Nevertheless, this indifference on his part, to which with an imploring expression, to her husband's face, as if 
phe was not at all accustomed from any one, was, perhaps, | she feared the verv sight of these presents had sunk her in 


f his esteei, although she had still but a confused idea ef his 
meaning. 

“How pale you are, my beloved! how you tremble!’ 
‘said her husband, tenderly supporting her. *‘ You cannot 
fear an evil you need vot bring upon yourself—an evil 
which, I know, you will not bring upon yourself or me, } 
did not shock you in this sudden way because I doubted 
you, but because | thought it the simplest way of disclosing 
to you the P. ‘s views. Now, will you return the dia- 
monds ?”’ 

“Ob, no!” exclaimed Alicia; ‘do you return them. I 
would make me ill to look at them again.” 

* You would regret parting with them?” he asked het 
with an indulgent smile. 

“Do you think so meanly of me?" said his wife, some 
of those half-smothered feelings nature had given her flash- 
ing from her dark bright eyes. “1 would not touch again 
| those baneful gifts, for the wealth of fairy tales.” 
| “Indignation is a new improvement to beauty,”’ said 
| Mr. Clairville; “but my Alicia is becoming under every 
emotion |" 








| In spite of modern whims of equality, the government ol 


a family must be absolute, mild, not tyrannical, The laws 
of nature and the voice of reason have declared the depen- 
dence of the child on the parent. The weakness of youth 
must be repressed by the hand of experience Parental 
tenderness is too apt to degenerate into parental weakness. 


swered with ‘No; | wont.” The reins of the government 
‘should be always gently drawn; not twitched, like a curb 
bridle, at one time, and dangled loose at another. Uniform 
ity in parents produces uniformity in children. To whip 
one minute, and to caress, or let the culprit go unpunished, 
|| for the same crime, at another, cannot fail to injure the 
force of parental authority, Consider betore you threaten ; 
land then be as good as your word ‘Twill whip you, i 
you don't mind me,” says the parent in a passion. “Lam 
not afraid of it,”” says the child. The parent flies towards 
it in a paroxysim of rage; the child preters flight to broken 
bones. “You may go now, but you shall have your pu- 
nishment with interest the next time you do so." “I don't 
believe that,”’ thinks the child. It is experience that gives 
the parent the lie. “ But,” say you, * whips and rods were 
the scourges of the datk ages; the present age is more en 
lightened; in it law is reason, and authority is mildness, 
Beware of that reason which makes your child dogmatical 
and that milduess which makes him obstinate 
There is such a thing as the rod of reproof; and it is 
certain that, in numberless cases, arguments produce a bet 
ter effect than corporeal punishment. Let children be pro 
perly admonished, in case of disobedience: if ineffectual 
try the harsher method. Never beim to correct till you 
anger has subsided; if you do, your authority over the ot 
fender is at an end. Let your commands be reasonable 
Never deliver them in a passion, as though they were al 
ready disobeyed; nor with a timid, distrustful tone, as if 
you suspected your own authority. Remember that scold- 
ing is directly the reverse of weighty reasonmg. It is the 
dying groans of good government, Never let it be heard 
under your roof, unless you imtend your house should be a 
nursery oft faction, which muy at some tuture time, rear its 
hydra head, not only against you, but in opposition to the 
parents and guardians of our country, Patriotism, as well 
as charity, begins at home, Let the voice of concord be 
heard in your family; it will charm your domestics to a 
love of order 





A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT. 

A member ofa mechanics’ institution, in the town of Str 
ling, being a staunch believer im the orthodox doctrine of 
Pope Urban VIIL. “that the earth is at rest,’ proved the 
doctrine to be true in the following manner: “ If the earth 
were whirling in the air, as you affirm, what with the high 
mountains—what with the low vallies—what with the tall 
trees—what with the lofty steeples, there would be such a 
whizzing noise as to render our ears totally useless. Now, 
we know that no such noise exists; therefore the earth is 
not in motion, This idea,” said our philosopher trium 
phantly, “ was first suggested to me by the humming of my 
grandmother's spinning-wheel.”’ 


The city inspector reports the death of ninety-one pe: 
soms during the week ending on Saturday last 
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SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE AUTHOR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


“Wextt, Frank, since thou wilt have my story, make thy 
handkerchief thy nightcap, fold thine arms, and give thy- 
self up to Morpheus and me. Thou knowest, then, mine old 
friend and schoolfellow, that I left school on a truant 
expedition: I was fevered with the thirst for fame and fid- 





dlestick; and having escaped from brow-beating and back- | 


beating ushers, and birches hanging, like the sword of Da- 
mocles, by a single hair, over my fated head and its anti- 
podes; in the very corduroy trowsers of my boyhood, 
striped like a zebra, spotted like a pard,’ with pen-wipings 
and pen-splashes, I travelled to town, and commenced 
man of letters. Thou knowest, Frank, that | was profound 
in the Golden Primer, and deep in Dilworth ; and with all 





these attainments at my fingers’ ends, I offered myself) 


to the first booksellers off the stones, at Mile-end, that | 
came to. 
who sold books, of course had also his establishment 


of authors. 1 know not for which employment in literature 


I was then most fitted, but I should now think the dusty, |; 


for [ could have dusted many a book which [ could not 
then have read. 1 had run the gauntlet of every book- 
shop, when at last I arrived, with due steps, at that mart 
of wit and words, Paternoster-row, where | continued my 
un-literary applications for literary employment, looking 
at every door, to be employed either on epic or epigram— 
but with the old -aceess. One eyed my jerkin, not quite 
so long as a man’s, and not short enough for a boy's, and, 1 
believe, took me for a genteel valet in search of business 
for his master; another recommended me to collate the va- 
rious editions of Cock Robin; one looked on me as an idiot- 
boy; another told me to go to school again, like a good 
boy, and he would write to my master to forgive my tru- 
antry 
tended wit 
succession at every house down the Row, I came to the 


You will easily conceive that this ‘damped my in- 
:’ at length, however, having inquired in due 





first chapter in my history, the Chapter coffee-house; where, 
being pretty well wearied with a twenty-mile run-away 
from the country, and along suburban and town perambu- 
lation, | stepped in, and, after looking about me at the gen- 
tlemen in black, and thinking every one of them looked 
like an usher, and trembling accordingly, I sat down in 
the waiter's box, among the clean knives and dirty dusters, 
finding it to be the only place unoccupied; from which 


netuary | was soon routed with all possible disrespect, 





and my business inquired. Presuming, however, on the 
plenitude of my purse, which yet contained some five or 
six shillings, with an assumed boldness very unusual to 
me, I ordered something substantial for supper, and a 
warm bed, as I was hungry and weary—both of which I 
had in due order; and in the morning, having slept a good 
sleep, and making a hearty breakfast of chocolate and five 
muffins, | learned, to my astonishment, that T had risen 
from my bed halfa-crown in debt, over and above the 
crown in my purse 

“You may conceive that this shook my confidence in its 
very shoes! you might have cooled an oven with me; 1 
was all over ina cold sweat of terror at this unfortunate 
second error of along series of after-errors. The waiter 
bullied, and then whispered the bar, which I thought was, 
of course, to fetch a constable. I saw the Dogberry o1 
debt-otfenders, and felt, even then, the iron hand of the 
law laying hold of me; but in the midst of my perturba- 
tions, a lucky thought suggested itself: | had a small gold 
Thou rememberest it, Frank, or 
shouldst remember it, for often did it save thy back from 


watch in my pocket 


rod and rule, when thou wert too much taken with the 
antic sport to hear the whispering monitor, time, and the 
hour for returning to school; and it saved my body, at this 
juncture, from the iron house and hand of confinement. I 
drew it forth; it was a tamily one—the gift of my old maiden 
I looked at 
it with a blush for the family honours, when I remembered 


cousin, Dinah Single, spinster, and so forth. 


that | was going to pawn it for a begzarly account of cho- 
colate and muflins; but regret was in vain: se, with one 
sigh for my family honours, and another for myself, I gave 
it over im trust to the waiter, whose 


saw the impounded prize. He be 


ves glistened when he 
, in a whisper, that 








I thought, in my simplicity, that every man) 


I would make no apology for the trifle | owed him—I 
could call any time—and if I did not, so much the better, I 
'| dare say, thought he. Civility, thought I, as I prepared 
|| to depart, is the characteristic of honest Thomas, the waiter, 
||whose hand, in the excess of my gratitude at having es- 
|, caped the horrors of a jail, I had grasped with a boy’s 
warmth, and shook very sincerely. He bullied, to be sure, 
j|at first, thought I, but that was because he took me for 
|some juvenile Jonathan Wild, or precocious Count Fathom; 
‘but what else but civility in excess could induce a gentle- 
j}man in a black coat, white waistcoat, nankeen small 
clothes, and blue silk stockings, to undertake the care of 
my family honour and watch, valued at twenty guineas, for 
'a beggarly arrear of some two shillings and sixpence? Oh 
happy puppyage! suspectless simplicity ! wise ignorance! 
would I not give my family honour and another gold watch 
to be again as worldly-ignorant! So, brushing down my 
ierkin as I went out, and opening the door before me, ho- 
! nest Thomas bowed me very politely out; and out I went, 
with Horace in one pocket, and nothing in the other—with 
many hopes in my head, but fears in my heart; and began 
de novo at the bookseller’s, next door, continuing my inqui- 
ries to the end, changing sides, and in and out, and up 
‘again, a sort of literary dance—but with the same result as 








| 


\|\the day before. 
| “It grew near the dining-hour of noon with andepraved 
appetites: the cry of nature seemed more and more audi- 
ble—I heard her voice rumbling awfully—where was I to 
dine! Oh, at the Chapter: he could not refuse; the watch 
‘was worth ten guineas to a Jew—I could not calculate how 
lmuch it was worth to a Christian; so, to resolve my doubts, 
I boldly stepped into the Chapter, ordered a steak, and 
looked for that politest and most friendly of men, honest 
Thomas. The steak was brought, and between the bun 
gry mouthfuls I looked for my considerate friend ; but ano- 
ther waiter waited on me now—and now another, and ano- 
I was half inclined to ery, with Mac- 
till | had seen the one I 
I felt sure 


ther still succeeded. 
beth, I would ‘see no more,’ 
wanted to see; but | looked for him in vain. 
of knowing him by the roguish, good-humoured twinkle ot 
his eyes, and the limp of his left leg. I looked at all the 
legs in the room; but the legs | sought had walked away, 
or else one leg had been miraculously cured of limping 
since | had been there in the morning. I grew more and 
more uneasy; and every mouthful seemed as it would choke 
me. At last, to ease my doubts, | inquired where Thomas 
the waiter was? ‘Oh! Thomas did you inquire for, cir? 
He has been discharged for disrespect to the bar.’ My 
heart jumped to my mouth, and the meditated mouthful I 
had transpierced with my fork, tell, meat and fork, into 
my plate. You might have bound me hand and foot with 
thread of gossamer: the truth struck me at once, that ho- 
nest Thomas, and his roguish, twinkling eyes, had danced 
off to the tune of ‘my gold watch.’ What was I to do? 
Tears of terror, shame, and anger, rolled down my seven- 
teen years’ green cheeks. ‘To be brief, as I had dined with 
trust, it was plain enough that [I should sup with sorrow. 
My young fears and feelings so overpowered me at this di- 
lemma, that I blubbered outright; and in a moment the 
bar-maid, waiters, and the whole company present, which 
consisted mostly of gentlemen of the clerical cloth, were 
gathered round me, | sang my story with a pretty running 
accompaniment of sobs, sighs, and tears, that would have 
made a pleasant parody on Steibelt’s Storm; and it was 
immediately seen, that the motive for Thomas's sauciness 
was, that he might be discharged with some colour for car- 
rying off my watch. Hlowever, the company sympathized 
so far in my distress that they collected as much silver as 
might be translated into a guinea: and my family honour, 
with many awkward attempts at resisting so much kind- 
ness, pocketed the shillings of the kind creatures: my din- 
ner, too, was forgiven me by the benevolence of the bar; 
and thus, what with the goodness of the pulpit and the bar, 
I was rich in pocket, though reduced in fob. 

“ This incident, perhaps, did me more good than harm; 
for it drew the attention of several of the company to what 
could be my business in town: they suspected me to bea 
truant, and tried to extract the secret; but | was true to 
I confessed that, young as I was, I had come to 
‘They smiled at me, but did not 


myself. 
town on literary enterprise 
dissuade me from my madness: would that they had! it 
would have cured me, and sent me back to school again. 
| A timely laugh from men who had so lately shown such 
} kindness for me, could not have been mistaken by me; it 


| could only have meant that discouraging censure which 
|| would have cured a rash enthusiastic boy of his rage for 
| adventure—and I might have been saved. But they only 
| smiled ; and my resolution was not to be shaken by a smile 
| My story got wind; and as my Horace lay on the table 
before me, one of the company took it up, and finding that 
| I had some education, le offered to introduce me to a book- 
| seller, who was about to publish a new translation of Horace, 
|in which I might assist, as it was to be ‘done into English 
by several hands.’ | jumped at the proposal, and having 
\thanked my new friend, grew impatient to leave him, that 
i might have the opportunity of commencing before morn- 
ing. I took a turn round St. Paul's, and at the same time 
turned the first ode in my head. 
lish :’ and on the tollowing morning, | was introduced to 
|Mr. Vamp, the bookseller, who consulted my friend, his 
literary clerk, on my maiden manuscript, and | was retained 
to turn Horace at five guineas asheet. I could have bug- 
ged my new friend with joy ; but I proposed supper that 
|| might, at the Chapter, as probably much more to his liking 
He consented; and | took my departure, full of a thou- 
saud hopes, to the corner box on the right in the Row, and 


It was ‘done into Eng. 


there translated and bit my nails, and bit my nails and trans- 
lated, tilleight. At nine we supped; at ten | was a good 
| fellow; at eleven | was rather worse—from wine, which 
| Was a new thing to my head, and began to turn any thing 
but Horace’s odes ; or i! it had a lyreai turn, it was more 
Anacreontic than Horatian 
on my youth, conceiving that | was too tender to be a har- 


But the bar took compassion 


dened offender; and I was taken away to bed in the cus 
tody of a rushlight, and slept myself sober for the first time 
in my hfe. 

“In the morning | found I had to turn Horace all day, to 
pay the expenses of the night before, or else Horace must 
turn out of the Chapter. To be brief, this Horatian mode 
of life lasted two months, during which I netted thirty 
pounds literary profits, and was growing happy. proud, and 
forgetiul of the future ; but it came at last, and stood pre- 
sent, and | was as poor as ever. *My name,’ thought I, 

is up for poetry; I have done Horace Flaccus to the satis- 
faction of the town—lI will now try to do Horace Versatile 


as much justice.” Ina month | had a volume of sonnet 
song, ode, elegy, and fragment, ready for the press; and 
Mr. Vamp undertook to publish it. [had a hundred sub- 
scribers at half-a-guinea each; I spent them all in two 
months, and inquired after the profits of my book, which 
had been praised by the reviews, and ‘walked the town 
awhile,’ as Milton says of his Vetrarchordon, ‘numbering 
good intellects; it did not sell—though it was hinted to m 
that he had a second edition, printed privately, which had 
But you know, Frank, | 
Was never suspicious—conceiving thata dishonest man is 


sold almost as well as the first. 
his own jailer. I gave up the profits, and turned my atten- 
tion to the tragic muse; in two months I had written a tra 
gedy, in another it was received, in another brought ont 
and in one night hissed from the stage. Lord Fillagres 
had had his comedy hissed the week before by the demo 
cracy; his aristocratic blood was fired, and he precured 
two hundred bravoes to hiss my plebeian piece, which they 
did most satisfactorily for his lordship; and I slunk to my 
attic with half-a-crown in that pocket which had been all 
day gaping for a hundred pounds. To disguise his cruelty 
he sent me a letter of condolence, and ten pounds, whic 
I returned by the hands of my laundress, with a strict in 
junction, that she should deliver it into his lordship’s hands 
that he might behold how a poor plebeian despised patri 
cian pride and meanness 

*‘ But young and ardent natures are not to be thus dam; 
ed. I determined again to write, and present itto the othe 
house; but fearing to venture on tragedy, ‘seeing what } 
had seen,’ | made my bow to smiling comedy, wooed he 
Where I dined I do 
not now recollect; but I supped, generally, at home, les! 


like a lover, and won her presence. 


too much of my time should be taken from iny comic loves 
Ah! who but unfortunate authors can tell the miseri 

which unfortunate authors endure! The pinchings of t 

inward man from hunger; the nippings of the outward 
man from cold and scanty covering! Yes, my friend, | 
wrote comedy in a back garret in St. Clement's, warmins 
my winter-frozen fingers in hot water, with which I was 
occasionally supplied, through the humane attentions of : 
lady who took in washing in the front attic—* merely,’ as 
she said, ‘ as an amateur in laundry, and to keep her hand- 
jin’ hot water, | suppose, like myself. Her pride kept } 
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chin above water—till at last she upset her tub, and set up | have de honneur to wish you de beautiful morning.’ And | should have even a partner in his sorrows. This thought 
her carriage; for she became wife to the lord knows who, | saying this, he bowed me, with many genuflexions, to the | gnawed into my heart like a subtle worm. The melancho- 


for I forget his lordship’s name, while mine was pillowed 
on the tenth wave of adversity, only to be soused over head 
and ears in it in a short time. 

“TL finished my comedy amidst the groans of my own 
heart, for poverty flew sharp-toothed upon me, and bit me 
to the bone. It was accepted, and read in the green-room ;' 
the manager, who wrote himself, suggesting many altera- 


tions, with which I was forced to comply, or else cut down | 


my comedy to the every half-hour performances of a Bar- 
tholomew-fair puppetshow: for Mr. Manager modestly de- 
tested any thing that was not better than himself; and when | 
it was only equal, he cut it down far below him. TT altered’ 
it agreeably to his suggestions, and took out the comic from | 
my comedy, leaving only enough of the original safely to, 
secure the original title, * Debts and Duns,’ both of which 
I saw would follow its first night. 

“ The fatal day arrived; but there was nothing extraor- | 
dinary observed in the heavens; the sun got up, as usual, 
in November, about twelve, and I, about the same time, | 
shot through the stage-door, ‘swift as the sparkle of a 
glancing star.’ My comedy was put off on account of the 
serious indisposition of a gentleman of the company, who 
had to deliver the prologue—no one but himself could, it 


seems, recite a petitionary prologue, and he could do no- | 


thing else. I was vexed, but could not bounce; | was too 
humbled by hunger, which is a great corrector and queller 
of the evil man. I uneasily affected an easy indifference, 
and walking my melancholy person out of the green-room, 
exclaiming as | went out, fuming like a catholic censer, 
Debts and Duns! A walk through the park, however, 
cooled me so effectually that my teeth chattered, though 
they said nothing. Here I picked my teeth for a luncheon : 
but in the midst of my dinnerless distress, who should come 
up but Lord Fillagree’s French valet, with acommand from 
his lordship to read my comedy, next morning at breakfast, 
to his lordship. Necessity and time had smoothed down 
the austerity with which I had resented his lordship’s for-| 
mer conduct, and | waited on him as I was commanded. 
We breakfasted together quite en famille; and with the 
last cup 1 commenced my reading, giving it as much dra- 
matic humour as the sensitive state of my nerves would al- 
low. I was, however, not a little astonished to observe, 
that where the comic situations were, as I thought, irresisti- 
ble, his lordship maintained the most impossible gravity ; 
and indeed he never once laughed or smiled through the 
entire comedy, though its humour was, with all Mr. Mana- 
ger's alterations, still irresistible, to my thinking, and its 
wit as brilliant as the diamond on his finger. His valet, 
however, laughed prodigiously, but still politely, and as it 
were, ‘with a difference ;’ sometimes, indeed, he laughed 
where the business was serious—at others, where the hu- 
mour was apparent, he preserved his lordship’s gravity. 
When f had concluded, his lordship stretched himself, and 
asked his valet how long I had been reading. He replied 
with a shrug, ‘Three hour, my lor’! ‘Three hours!’ ex- 
claimed his lordship, no doubt surprised at the power of 
wit, which could make time run away so maudibly, thought 
I, hugging myself on my success; but | too soon discover- 
ed, when his lordship began to yawn, and not to praise, 
that his surprise was at the length of his patience. He 
was leaving the room, when I respectfully requested his 
lordship’s opinion. ‘Oh! my opinion,’ said he, endea- 
vouring to recollect himself—‘Oh! it is a very pretty ser- 
mon!’ mistaking me for Dr. Orthodox, whom he had lately 
appointed his turd chaplain; and left the room. I ven- 
tured to hiat to his valet, with the utmost deference, that 
tis lordship was not clear in his opinion. ‘Oh! pardon 
ine, sare,’ interrupted his valet indignantly — my lor’ is 
never wrong.’ ‘ But it was a comedy, not a sermon,’ | still 
suggested. ‘ De ditference is not much ; but if it had been 
i comedy, you would have hear his lordship’s laugh, which 
is de politest in Europe out of France: I perfect him in it 
after his travel, and monsieur my lor’ is not de dullest 
pupil. It is vera true, sare, you did not hear my lor’ laugh, 
because I always laugh for my lor’ in the morning, when 
mademoiselle, my sister, who favour his lordship, will quar- 
rel with him last night; or when he has play, and lose with 
monsieur de count, my cousin: but I believe, sare, I did 
you de honneur to laugh alway in de right place’? If not, 
it was for 1 cannot understand your comedie Anglaise, 
which is, Monsieur—I forget your name—not Moliere and 
the comedie Francaise, and never will. And now, sare, | 





| praise,’ recollected | 


| door ; and | expected to hear the rascal baw! out that Mr. 
‘Horace Versatile's walking-stick stopped the way. 
| “This was encouragement, you will say; but I was not 
' surprised, for I ought to have known Lord Fillagree’s fri- 
volous character better. The mystery was soon cleared 
up; for I learned, the next day, that his lordship was him- 
self writing a second comedy ; and there is nothing at which 
a man is so grave, except at his own funeral, as at the read- 
ing of a rival's production. 

“ The night at last arrived, full with my fate. The green 
baize drew up for the cocked-hatted prologue, with his 
slouching, shuffling gait, and waiter’s legs: one gentleman 
in the boxes clapped the first thought, which was not mine, 
but Ben Jonson's ; and five or six hard-handed fellows, ho- 
nest creditors of mine, who hoped that its success would 
be their success, led the applause. The prologue went off, 
as it came on, most lamely; the curtain drew up, and the 
comedy commenced, if comedy it might be called, in which 
what was comic had been lowered into seriousness, and 
what was serious had been heightened into something not 
quite comic, and yet not serious. Need I say, the audience 
yawned through it like an Amsterdam audience at an lta- 
lian opera? however, it did not entirely fail, for the partial 
hissing ceased when the snoring became general. It was 
enacted the next night to a full orchestra, and an empty 
pit and boxes, and then quietly dropped into the tomb of 
all the Capulets. I was crushed by this failure, and swore 
1 would print it as it was original!y written; but how? Mr. 
Vamp refused it, the Row rejected it, and so | threw it be- 
hind the fire, as a burnt-offering to disappointment 

“To be brief, | gave up the stage as it was then conduct- 
ed, as a vehicle in which a high-mettled racer for fame 
would not consent to run, and a moderate mettled one must 
be cut and slashed to death. I turned my furrowing face, 
therefore, from the comic to the epic muse. ‘Lord Leve- 
‘has patronised eight bad epics; I 
will seek his patronage, and be the ninth dull muse he has 
been Mecenas to.’ You see, Frank, that my spirit of inde- 
pendence was already bent, if not broken: it was apparent 
to myself then, and it must be so to you now, that I cared 
not for his patronage, though J asked it, and that [I should 
never have been grateful for it if | had won it ; so soon does 
disappointment, falling on an ardent mind, cover, if not 
crush, all those finer feelings of our nature, honest pride 
and sudden-sensed shame. I was willing to wear the badge 
of patronage, though | knew it to be dishonourable. Ves, 
I stooped my spirit, and was patronised. 
stamped on my brow like the brand-mark on the forehead 
ofa slave; for patronage is not patronage now—it ts cor- 
ruption or nothing! His lordship lent me the light of his 
countenance tomy projected task, in such a manner that I 
saw it was not for the glory of literature that he gave it, 


Patronage was 


but to add a feather to his own plume of pride, and be talk- 
ed of as the patron of learning and letters 
rivetting the chain was hard, gross, public, and ostenta- 


His way of 


tious; and if ever I blushed in my life, it was at that mo- 
ment when some men would have thought themselves ho- 
noured. But I went to my task with a better hope to en 
courage me—that of immortality. | proceeded slowly, but 
as I thought, successfully, m my ‘great emprise,’ suffering, 
however, want and misery by the way, which none would 
credit but those who have been equally devoted, and equal- 
ly unsuccesstul. His lordship’s patronage was but a name ; 
it flattered me with hopes which became, in the end, de- 
spair 
to the broken balderdash of his French valet 


I explained my poverty to his ear, and he listened 
I laid it be- 
fore his eyes, and he sent me his new mistress’s ill-spelt 
love-letters to him, and his well-spelt nonsense to her, to 
turn into verse; then my pride started in disgust and ho 
nest anger on its feet, threw off the trammels of his patron- 
age, and I stood again upright—a miserable man, but fre« 

* Think not, however, that | endured these ‘stings and 
arrows’ without being burt in mind, body, and spirit. I 
found myself, at the end of my sixth year of battling against | 
misfortune, a crippled and a changed man. My temper, | 
which was mild and passionless, had taken an impercepti- 
ble turn; I was now gloomy, silent, and somewhat morose, | 
with only occasional gleams of that smiling goodnature 
which made my boyhood pleasant to myself and others: 
my melancholy took me from the busy world too often 
‘the fields were now my study, and nature’ my sole com- 
panion. It is not good, however, for man to be alone ; he 4 


! . ~ 
ly which drove me from society, now turned round and 


hurried me back into it; but I was unfit for its intercourse, 
for I had grown too sensitive to be happy with most things 
Unfortunate men have either no feelings, or the most acute 
and tender—a word, or a look, which I did not understand, 
silenced my forced wit, and racked me with miseries. My 
heart became a prey to the cankering tooth of chagrin, and 
the sateless worm of melancholy gnawed into its very core 

“T flew again, like a free bird, or rather like ‘the stricken 
deer,’ to my old green world, the fields, where 1 wooed 
the muse, and sometimes won her. But still I was unhap- 
py, unfortunate, and alone, ‘The birds sing,’ said [, ‘ but 
they have their merry companions, and each one of them 
one, above them all, whom nature teaches them to think 
dearer than the rest. But have I? The answer struck 
upon my heart as his own voice must have sounded to the 
lone dweller of Fernandez’ isle. I felt that some other 
voice than mine should then have spoken, but have answer 
ed ‘ yes,’ instead of * no.’ 

“T then discovered, but too late, perhaps, that my errors 
were the weeds of a wild imagination. I rushed, therefore, 
from the idle bower of the muse, and came at last on the busy 
quay of commerce. | had lost the strength, the breath, and 
the heart of my youth, in chasing a bubble; it broke, and 
I was disappointed. To be brief, 1 procured a minor situa 
tion in a merchant's service, where, though | have nothing 
to hope for, and nothing to be satisfied with, | am once 
more in the world, though not with a young or a whole 
heart for it. No—I will no more trust my self on the Good- 
win-sands of chance, where a vessel of my freightage is 
more likely to sink than sail. I have put my pen in a pro- 
per wkstand ; have left my epic in its cradle, to be dandled 
when its father’s arms are stronger to nurse it; have thrown 
off the crown of patronage as a golden thrall that bowed 
down my head to the dust; and though the wounds IT have 
suffered are so tar healed that only the scars remain, yetl 
feel like a mariner who has saved himself, but lost all he 
had adventured, from a shipwrecking sea, though I now 
I shall never get the 
din of its waves, or the terror of the tempest from my me- 


le harboured in a stormless haven 


mory, though I have learned to look with dull-eyed patience 
at the past and present, and, if | may, to hope in the future 
to refind the happiness which I have lost, and one which 
I shall lose only with life itself.” 

Here his familiar histor, ended; but | must finish it for 
the satisfaction of my readers. These sober resolutions of 
my unfortunate friend did not last; the muse is like a mis- 
iress whom we have dearly loved—we may swear to forget 

er, but it is a disappointed lover's oath, and forgotten with 
some new remembrance of her. The love of fame, how 
ever it may be crossed, and the hope of it prevented, in 
some breasts, cannot die bet with him who bears the con 
suming flame. He, soon after this, left the shores of com 
merce for the fields of poesy—took up his epic lyre, swept 
t with a desperate, yet despairing hand—sought onc: 
more to win the ear of the reluctant multitude, who heard 
his song as ‘the idle winds,’ which they regarded not—fell 
again into wretchedness and want—sickened, and died of : 


broken heart 





The following lines from the Keepsake, are from the pen 
of the venerable historian, Roscoe, and copied trom the 


scrap-book of a young American traveller 
THE STRANGER, 


From distant climes the stranger can 
With friendly view and social aim, 

The various tribes of earth to scan 

As friend to friend, as man to man 

No glittering stones the stranger brought 
No arts protessed, no wealth he sought 
His every wish one view confined, 

The interchange of mind with mind, 
What he the richest prize would deem 
Was friendship, kindness, and esteem 
What he could in return impart— 
The same warm feelings of the heart. 
Not his with selfish views alone 

lo trace his course trom zone to zone 
His hope—to stretch aflection’s cham 
From land to land—from main to main 
The various powers and virtues tell 

In human heads and hearts that dwell 
In bonds of love the race to bind, 

And make one people of mankind 
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l They who live in that early period in which art has not alle traversing the different regions of the earth. Some sity 





> YIST. te 
THE ESSA } viated the calamities of life, are forced to feel their depend- with a pleasant and refreshing warmth, whilst others kin- 
‘a | ence upon nature. Her appearances are ever open to their dle with a fierce and fiery heat: in one we meet with scenes 
POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. | view, and therefore strongly imprinted on their fancy. of elegance and art, where all is regular, and a thousand 


It bas been observed, that it seldom falls to the lot of one. They shrink at the approach of a storm, and mark with beautiful objects spread their colours to the eye, and regale 
man to be both a philosopher and a poet. These two cha- anxious attention every variation of the sky. The change the senses; in another, we behold nature in an unadorned 
racters, in their full extent, may be said to divide betwixt of seasons, cloud or sunshine, serenity or tempest, are to majestic simplicity, scouring the plain with a tempest, sit- 

them real sources of sorrow or of joy; and we need not, ting upon a rock, or walking upon the wings of the wind 
of the human mind fall naturally under two heads—works therefore, wonder that they should describe, with energy, Here we meet with a Sterne, who fans us with the softest 
of imagination, and works of reason. There are, indeed, wae they * with so much force. But it is one chief «d- delicacies ; and there we find a Rousseau, who hurries us 
several kinds of composition, which, to be perfect, must vantage of civilization, that, as it enables us in some mea- along in whirlwind and tempest. Hence may be said to 
partake of both. In our most celebrated historians, for in- SY" control nature, we become less subject to its influ- arise the delightful succession of emotions, felt in the bosom 
stance, we meet with a just mixture of the penetration that ence. It opens many new sources of enjoyment. lo this of sensibility. We feel the empire of genius, we imbibe the 
distinguishes the philosopher, and the ardour of the poet: sceauntt seal gay and the cheerful can always mingle in impression, and the mind resembles an enchanted mansion 
still their departments are very wide of each other ; and a company, anne the diffusion of knowledge opens to the which, at the touch of some superior hand, at one time 
small degree of attention will be sufficient to show, why it eamete a new world, over which the whirlwind and the brightens into beauty, and at another darkens into horror 
is so extremely difficult to unite, in a high degree, the ex- blast can exert _ influence. The face of nature gradually Even where the talents of men approach most nearly, an 
cellence of each. The end of the poet is to give delight to Tetres from view, and those who attempt to describe it, attentive eye will ever remark some small shades of differ- 
his reader, which he attempts by addressing his fancy and often content themselves with copying from books, whereby ence sufficient to distinguish them. Perhaps few authors 
moving his sensibility; while the philosopher purposes their descriptions want the freshness and glow of original haye been distinguished by more similar features of charac- 
merely to instruct, and therefore thinks it enough if he pre- observation, like the image of an object reflected through ‘ter—if | may so speak—than Homer and Milton. That vast- 
sents his thoughts in that order which will render them the various mediums, each of which varies its form and lessens | ness of thought which fills the imagination, and that sensi- 
most perspicuous, and seems best adapted to gain the at- its splendour. The poetry of an uncivilized nation has, bility of spirit which renders every circumstance interest. 
tention. Their views demand, therefore, a very different therefore, often excelled the productions of a more refined jing, are the qualities of both: but Milton is the most su- 
procedure. All that passes under the eye of the poet, he} people, in elevation and pathos. Accustomed to survey blime, and Homer the most picturesque. Homer lived in 
surveys in one particular view; every form and image, un- | nature only in her general form and grander movements, an early age, before knowledge was much advanced; he 
der which he presents it to the fancy, are descriptive of its | their descriptions cannot fail of carrying with them an air | could derive little from any acquired abilities, and therefore 
effects. He delights to paint every object in motion, that he of greatness aud sublimity. They paint scenes which every || may be styled the poet of nature. To this source, perhaps 
may raise a similar agitation in the bosom of the reader, | one has telt, and which, therefore, need only to be presented, | we may trace the principal difference betwixt Homer and 
But the calm, deliberate thinker, on the contrary, makes it || to re-awaken a similar feeling. For a while, they delight | Milton. The Grecian poet was left to the movements of his 
his endeavour to seek out the remoter causes and principles | US with the vastness of their conceptions; but the want Of, own mind, and the full influence of that variety of passion 
which gave birth to these appearances. |) Various embellishments, and the frequent Focurrence ot the} which is common to all: his conceptions, therefore, are dis- 

It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip off the |) same images, soon fatigue the attention, and their poetry | tinguished by simplicity and force. In Milton, who was 
false colours that serve to disguise, to remove every parti- may be compared with the world of waters, upon which | xkilled in almost every department of science, learning 
cular which fancy or folly has combined, and present to | we gaze for a time with amazement, and then turn away | seems sometimes to have shaded the splendour of his genius 
view the simple and naked truth. But the poet, who ad-|/oureyes. is is the advantage of enlightened nations, that!) No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as Homer, ot 
dresses the imagination and the heart, neglects no circum- |their superior knowledge enables them to supply greater possesses so much fire; but, in point of sublimity, he can. 
stance, however fanciful, which may serve to attach his de-|| variety, and to render poetry more copious. They allure pot be compared with Milton. LU rather think that the Greek 
scriptions more closely to the human mind. In describing } us with an agreeable succession of unages, and do not poet has been thought to excel in this quality more than he 
the awful appearances of nature, he gladly avails himself) Weary US with uniformity, or overpower us with the couti- really does, for want of a proper conception of its effects 

nuance of any one exertion; but, by perpetually shitting When the perusal of an author raises us above our usual 


of those magic terrors with which ignorance and supersti- 
for, though the light of reason | the scene, they keep us i a constant hurry of delight. | tone of mind, we immediately ascribe those sensations to 


them the whole empire of genius: for all the productions 





tion have surrounded them; | 
dispels those shades, they answer the highest purpose of | I cannot help observing, that poetical genius seems capa-| the sublime, without considering whether they light on the 


the poet, in aw akening the passions. It is the delight ot ‘ble of much greater variety than talents tor philosophising. imagination or the feelings-—whether they elevate the fan- 
poetry to combine and associate ; of philosophy, to separate | Che power ot thinking and reasoning is a simple energy, cy, or only fire the passions. 

and distinguish. One resembles a skilful anatomist, who | which exerts itselfin all men nearly im the same manner: | The sublime has for its object the imagination only, and 
days open every thing that occurs, and examines the smallest i mdeed, the chiet varieties that have been observed in it may | its influence is not so much to oceasion any fervour of fee}- 
particular of its make; the other ts like a judicious painter, | be traced to two—a capacity of abstract and mathematical jing, as the calmness of fixed astonishment. If we consider 
who conceals what would offend the eye, and embellishes || reasoning, and a talent for collecting fact and making ob-| the sublime as thus distinguished from every other quality 
every subject which he undertakes to represent. The same || servations ; and these qualities of mind, blended in various | Milton will appear to posses it in an unrivalled degree: and 
object, therefore, which has engaged the investigating || proportions, will, for the most part, account for any pecu- here indeed lies the secret of his power Homer inspires us 
powers of the philosopher, takes a very different appear- | liarities attending men’s modes of thinking. But the ingre- with an ardent sensibility ; Milton with the stillness of sur 
ance from the forming hand of the poet, who adds every | dients that constitute a poet, are far more various and com- prise. One fills and delights the mind with the confluence 
grace, and artfully hides the nakedness of the inward struc- plicated. He is in a high degree under the influence of the of various emotions; the other amazes by the vastness o! 
ture under all the agreeable fuldings of elegance and beau- imagination and passions, principles of mind very various his ideas. The movements of Milton's mind are steady and 
ty. In philosophical discussions, the end of which is to ex- | and extensive. Whatever is complicated is capable of much progressive ; he carries the fancy through successive stages 
plain, every part ought to be unfolded with the most lucid greater variety, aud will be far more diversified in its form | of elevation, and gradually increases the heat by adding 
perspicuity; but works of the imagination never exert a than that which is more simple. Iu this case, every ingre- fuel to the fire. 

more powertul influence than when the author has con- dient is a source of variety, and, by being mingled in the The dights of Homer are more sudden and transitory 

trived to throw over them a shade of darkness aud doubt. composition in a greater or less degree, may give an origi- Milton, whose mind was enlightened by science, appear: 
nal cast to the whole the most comprehensive; he shows more acuteness and 


The reason of this is obvious: the evils which we impertect- 
Homer, who lived more wit! 


ly discern, seem to bid defiance to caution; they affect the Te explain the particular causes which vary the direc- more sublimity of thought. 
mind with a fearful anxiety, aud, as they present no limits, tion of the fancy in ditlerent men, would perhaps be no easy men, and had perhaps a deeper tincture of the human pas 
the imagination easily conceives them to be boundless. task. We are led, it may be at first through accident, to the sions, is far more vehement and picturesque than the Eng 
These species of composition differ still farther with respect” survey of one class of objects ; this calls up a particular lish bard. To the view of Milton, the wide scenes of th: 
to the situation of mind requisite to produce them. Poetry grain of thinking, which we afterward freely indulge; it universe seem to have been thrown open, which he regards 
is the ofspring of a mind heated to an uncommon degree ; easily finds access to the mind upon all occasions: the with a cool and comprehensive survey, little agitated, and 
ét is a kind of spirit thrown off in the eflervescence of agita- siiohtest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed by habit, superior to those emotions which affect inferior mortals 
ted feelings; but the most steady composure is essential to) and reared up with attention, till it gradually swells to a Homer, when he soars the highest, goes not beyond the 
philosophical inquiry. Novelty, surprise, and astonishment, tgrrent, which bears away every obstacle. and awakens in bounds of human nature; he still connects his description: 
kindle in the bosom the fire of poetry, whilst philosophy is the mind the consciousness of peculiar powers. Such sen- with human passions; and, though his ideas have less su 
reared up by cool and long-continued efforts. There is one cations eagerly impel to a particular purpose, and are suf- blimity, they haye more fire. The appetite for greatness— 
circumstance relating to this kind of composition, too ma- ¢cient to give to the mind a distinct and determinate cha- that appetite which always grasps at more than it cai 
terial to be omitted. In every nation it has been found that | pater, reach, is never so fully satisfied as in the perusal of Para 
poetry is of much earlier date than any other production Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence of dise Lost. In following Milton, we grow familiar with new 
The pleased and the splenetic, the serious worlds; we traverse the immensities of space, wandering 


of the human mind; as, in the individual, the imagination the passions. 
in amazement, and finding no bounds. Homer confine: 


and passions are more vigorous in youth, which, in mature and the gay, survey nature with very different eyes. That 

age, subside, and give way to thought and reflection. elevation of fancy which, with a melancholy turn, will pro- the mind to a narrower circle, but he brings that circle 
Something similar to this seemsto characterize that genius duce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful solemnity, will nearer to the eye, fills it with a quicker succession of ob 

which distinguishes the different periods of society. The lead a person of a cheerful complexion to give delight, by jects, and makes it the scene of more interesting action. 





most admired poems have been the offspring of uncultivated presenting images of splendour and gayety. ‘To these, ee = 
ges. Pure poetry consists of the descriptions of nature, and similar causes, may be traced that boundless variety Women are so careful and tender, such excellent nurses 
and the display of the passions; to each of which, a rude which diversifies the works of imagination, and which is so. and so apxious to amuse their patients, and so capable of du- 


state of society is better adapted than one more polished. great that I have thought the perusal of tine authors is like ing it, that one of them is worth a host of male creatures 
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Annual Report of the New- York City Dispensary.—Ac- 
cording to promise, we present our readers with a few of 
the most striking passages in this interesting document, 
premising the single remark, that if any additional argu- 
ment were wanting to enforce the 1 of the tr , it 
is abundantly furnished by the dreadful sufferings incident 
to the present inclement season : 

“It would be impossible to indulge the supposition, that 
in acity where wealth, and all those kindlier feelings which 
flow from religion and education, sorichly abound, thatthe 
number of those who delight in doing good is so small, 
that an establishment, which has for its design the ready 
and gratuitous relief of the sick poor of this metropolis, 
should, after an existence of near forty years, be at last suf- 
fered to become extinct, from the want of those means 
which alone are sufficient for the accomplishment of its 
humane objects. 

“Where so much is daily doing for other charities, it 
surely would be ungracious to suppose that no disposition 
existed to relieve the embarrassments of an institution, of 





whose beneficial results not even the most sceptical can, 


for a moment, entertain a doubt. Noble buildings have 
been erected, and innumerable associations formed, for the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, the diffusion of reli- 
gious instruction, and the general melioration of the moral 
condition of man, not only at home, but in remote, and al- 
most unknown regions. But, in the results that have even- 
tuated from these christian labours, should it be forgotten, 
that to afford relief to the afflicted of body, is a work by 
which they are to be recoguised who truly walk in the 
path which He has appointed, who has said, in the words 
we have adopted for our motto, ‘ Iwas sick, and ye vised 
me?” To those who venerate his precepts, need we say 
more? Is it not sufficient to make known our wants; to 
point to the objects who are to be benefitted by our exer- 
tions; and above all, to recall to the recollection the promises 
of Divine blessing to those who, in their prosperity, forget 
not the poor, nor turn a deaf ear to the cries of the afflicted, 
“Ours is ar humble institation; in it there is no glare to 
attract public attention; connected with it, no societies or 
associations upon whom to call for weekly or monthly con- 
tributions—no popular influence to spread abroad its ad- 
vantages. But there is that connected with it which ad- 
dresses itself to the heart, and to all those feelings of hu- 
manity which lead man to the abodes of the wretched; to 
sympathize with their afflictions, and to afford that relief to 
the sufferer which poverty had almost caused him to de- 
spair of obtaining. To the benevolent, it is a sufficient re- 
compense that it has been theirs to make the sick heart 
leap with joy, and to be the restorers of that happiness 
which had almost abandoned the bosoms of the abject and 
agonized parent, or the wretched and helpless child. In 
contributing, then, through the Dispensary, the means of 
affording this relief, may not those whose hearts delight in 
being moved to acts of humanity, find here an opportunity 
of dispensing those charities, and of reaping those rich re- 
wards of feeling which thrill the bosoms of the benevolent, 
und bring upon them the smiles of holy and benignant 
spirits! There is another class, upon whom we would call 
for assistance. We would not only appeal to their sensibili- 
ties, but would also address their interest, and point out to 
ihem the benefit (hey receive by the existence of such insti- 
tutions as the one that now asks of them a little of their 
abundance. 
“ The poor-rates form no inconsiderable portion of the 
spenses of the city; indeed, a large proportion of the per- 
sonal tax with which each citizen is burdened, it is believ- 
ed, goes to the support of the poor. Nearly fen thousand 
persons have been prescribed for, at, or from the Dispensa- 
iy, during the last year. Had there not been this house 
of refuge for the sick poor, it may be safely said, that at 
least one half of this number would have been obliged to 
ave resorted to the Alms-house for relief. And it is not 
only the sick who, in such cases, must become an expense 
to the city, but in very many instances, when those whose 
duty it is, are by sickness rendered unable to provide for 
their families, it occurs that these, too, must become inmates 
of the Alms-house. Placing, then, the subject of our solici- 
tude in this light, may we not safely say, that a saving of 
at least twenty thousand dollars is annually made to the 
city by those domiciliary medical visits, and general at- 
tenance to the sick, which is the ebject of our institution ’ 


and by thus lessening the public expenditure, is it necessa-| presented to the public. The Bowery, during that period 
| ry to say, that the ‘ New-York Dispensary,’ independent} has been closed. The galaxy of stars that were wont to 
|| of its philanthropical purposes, becomes also a public be- || twinkle so brightly and joyously io ourdramatic hemisphere 
‘nefit, wel! entitled to the countenance and support of the | —Forest, Wallack, Clara Fisher, Feron, Austin, &c.—are 
economist ?”” | scattered about in all quarters of the Union; and the New 
The following is the amount of the labours of the physi-| York public, like an over-worked piece of land, has been 
cians attached to the institution: | allowed to lic fallow for a season: but, now that the hus- 
“ Cured, eight thousand five hundred and eighty-four ; re- | bandmen have again entered the field, we trust that a rich 
lieved and incurable, three hundred and fifty-one; disor- | and bounteous harvest will reward their labours. We think 

' derly, eighty; removed from the visiting districts, fourteen; | that two, and perhaps three theatres, managed with a judi- 
removed to the hospital, twenty-one ; removed to Bellevue, cious liberality, can be supported in this city, and our rapid 
sixty-five ; died, eighty-six; remaining under charge, one | increase in wealth and population adds daily to the proba. 
hundred and ninety-seven: total, exclusive of those vac- | bility of such an opinion. Our citizens are rich and well- 
cinated, nine thousand three hundred and ninety-eight. educated, and a rich and well-educated community will 
Increase, since last year, six hundred and twenty-nine.” || ever be found the best supporters of this most rational and 
After this statement, will it be believed that the treasurer) intellectual species of amusement Of performers we have 

of the institution is actually in advance ninety-two dollars’ and will continue to have, a superabundance ; for, inde 
and ninety-nine cents? and that the building in which pa-! pendent of those of native growth, and the constant impor 
tients are prescribed for, is a disgrace to the city by its very | tations from Europe, there is at present, in these states 
appearance in the Park? | and can be concentrated and maintained in this city, more 


Miss Sterling. —The lovers of music will be delighted to! first-rate histrionic talent, in almost every department ot 
the drama, than is to be met with in any other city of equal 


learn that one of the most successful performers of Eng- 

land, on the piano-forte, has taken up her residence in| S'2¢ on the face of the globe. With these advantages, what 
New-York, and intends shortly to instruct young ladies in '3 (© prevent a remunerating support being afforded to both 
the management of this delightful instrament. We allude to. Park and Bowery? and we trust that @ spirit of generous 
the lady whose name is prefixed to this article, who made emulation, rather than of jealous rivalry, will incite the two 
60 decided and favourable an impression, at her debut in) houses to place the most tempting, yet wlolesome intel 
Covent-Garden theatre, last year, in the fantasia trom Mos-, !ectual banquets before the public; while the La Fayette 
cheles, that the Times newspaper—the very highest criti-, 29d Mount Pitt, with dogs, horses, and elephants for their 
cal authority in London—pronounced her performance to, Principal performers, and afew men and women as auzili- 
have been distinguished by “a brilliancy of execution, avies, will act as drains to draw off all theatrical impurities 
and elegauce of expression, which had not been surpass- | [twas stated, a month or so ago, that the Bowery mane- 
ed by any of the most eminent professors of that instru- 
ment.”’ The same paper adds, * Her genius is of the most 
decided kind, and the reception which her talent procured 
her was extremely flattering. A person and manner highly 
prepossessing, added to the impression her performance 
produced.” The Morning Post, of the same date, says 
that “it is impossible to speak of this lady in too high 
terms of commendation ; the taste she displayed through- 
out, and the wonderful rapidity of her execution, we have 
never heard surpassed ; and the astounding plaudits which 
followed the conclusion of her performance, sufficiently at- 
tested the sense of the audience.’ Lastly; the Morning 
Herald, atter paying an elegant compliment to her execu- 
tion, which it compared to improvising, so wild, and hardy, 
and light was her touch, adds: ‘‘ Her extreme youth, and 
talent, and something of enthusiasm in her style—a pre- 
cious advantage, by the way—obtained her the liveliest ex- 
pressions of applause.’’ We have quoted these authorities, 
because they convey, in the most appropriate terms, the 
exact impression which the talents and person of this amia- 
ble and interesting young lady have made upon ourselves, 
and, we may truly add, upon every one who has had the 
pleasure of witnessing her wonderful execution, It would 
be idle to descant on the advantages which New-York will 
derive from the possession of so emiment and skilful an 








gers had it in contemplation to enact a series of sterling 
English comedies, from the time of Wycherly, Vanbuargh, 
and Congreve, down to the present period. ‘This ts an ar 

duous and perilous undertaking, and we would have the 
managers consider it as such, and carefully and judiciously 
select their materials before they embark in such an enter 

prise ; for it is only by the assistance of a regular company 

comprising great and varied talent, thatthey can hope to suc- 
ceed in such au attempt with honour and profit; but if they 
do succeed, it will not only reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned, but stamp a high character on this, or any other 
house, that may engage in such an undertaking—an under 

taking which if not patronised, would much affect the cha 
racter of the city for liberality, taste, and intelligence 
This, at the upper, with the variety of stars and the fine 
sterling company that are engaged at the lower house 
would raise theatrical entertainments to a higher rank than 
they have heretofore attained in this city. Moreover, it is 
devoutly to be wished, that criticisms on the drama may 
reach a corresponding elevation, and that sound and healthy 
remarks may fill that place in the promiment journals which 
is now, for the most part, occupied by fulsome flattery and 
impudent puffs. This system neither deceives the pub 
lic nor benefits the actors, for the public have the use of 
their eves and other senses, and the actor of real merit is 
injured and disgusted by seeing the palm of excellence 


artist, and an insult to the good taste of our numerous 
For ourselves, we would willingly 


awarded to all alike. 


amateurs, to suspect that her exertions to diffuse a correct 
assist, to the extent of our poor abilities, in effecting such a 


taste in music, and impart some portion, at least, of her own 
change, and will estimate, at its proper value, the irritabili 


astonishing powers among the practisers of this delightful . 
ty of those who may feel displeased at our free remarks 


art, will go unrewarded, or remain unnoticed. We all re- 


collect the change effected by Philipps and the Italian We will censure what we think wrong, even in the highest 


and award praise, when it is due, to the lowest; and not 
make a show of independence, by letting the higher per 
sonages pass free, and valiantly be labouring some poor un 
derstrapper. If criticism is just, it ought to be bold and 
unshackled—if manifestly unjust, tt will fall to the ground 


opera, in the cultivation of musical science amongst us, and 
we feel warranted in anticipating a far more practical and 
decided improvement from the personal instruction of 
Miss Sterling. In addition to her scientific and professional 


claims, the charms of her deportment, and her intelligent : 
of itself. The Bowery opened on Saturday: great altera 
tions have been made, 


and outside, an ornament to the town. 


aud cultivated mind, she comes recommended to general 
and the house ws now, both imsid+ 


patronage by her intercourse with the first and most ac- 
complished members of society. To the advantages of this 


i bet ra add Female Wages. —That indefatigable philanthropist, acute 
bers and behaviour 0 ’ unge v als > 
F f the younger individuals of her own political economist, and good citizen, Mathew ¢ arey, has 


last qualification, in the influence it may exert on the man- 


sex who may be entr > vr charge > use 
: § y e usted to her charge, it would be use been investigating the amount received by the industrious 
ess to direct the atte are i mus 7 
ss tone tention of parents, as they must be fully females who labour for the government and for tailors, and 
sensible of its imm > “e > pre . ra- 
, nense importance iv the practical educa he has ascertained, to his own astonishment, and to the 
tion of their daughters , 
mortification of the public, that the utmost exertion of im 


The Theatres.—If we have been remiss in our theatrical’ dustry on their part, can barely secure for them a dollar 
To penetrate int 





notices of late—as has been hinted to us from various or a dollar and an eighth per week! 
quarters—it has not proceeded from any disinclination to their abodes of wretchedness, to witness the intense distress 
the sabject; but simply because, for the last month or two, the want and misery, produced by this scanty allowance, is 
enough to harrow up the soul, and make it turn with loath 


scarcely any thing —we exc ept, of course, the performances 
of Miss Rock, a favourable notice of which was crowded ing from the picture. For this trifle, too, they are constant 


out last week—deserving even a passing remark, has been . ly employed from six in the morning ull eleven at night 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B.S. BARCLAY. 


AN OLD MAN WOULD WOOING. 


SUNG BY MADAME FERON.—MUSIC BY BISHOP. 


An old man would be i dam- sel fair and young ; But she, when he was su -_ ing, 


laugh’d and sung : 
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- gree.” She 
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cember can never, can ne-ver a - gree; For May and De - cem- ber can ne-ver, can ne-ver a 
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sung till he was do - zing:-A youth, by fortune blest, While Guardy's eyes were closing, Her hand de - light- ed prest. “ An old,” &c. 
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Then kneeling, trembling, creeping— | I vow ‘twas much amiss— | He watched the old man sleeping, | And softly stole akiss. | ‘An old man,” &c. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR A charm unfelt by others—still, Which spoke of intellectual things, 
She knew not that the gift, to feel Called forth by ber imaginings 
A SKETCH. Such pure and exquisite delight, But suddenly the dream was gone— 
Was a misfortune—that the blight He left her, and she stood atone. 
Herr look was calm, but it was not ; Of sorrow falls most fatally It seemed as if she heeded not 
The calm of peace—it rather seemed } Upon the mind thus doomed to be The cold neglect, and yet it wrung 
Like resignation to her lot; The home of deep refinement; there The life blood from her heart; but wrought 
And yet a stranger would have deemed Comes disappointment and despair ; No outward change— her step still sprung 
That she was blest; for all around The subtle and envenomed dart, Light in the dance, and still her eve 
With its mild, star like beauty, beamed ; 





Showed wealth, and power, and luxury 
And nothing told the secret wound : 
Of inward misery. 
Her dwelling was a place of pride, 
Which stood in lofty grandeur—wide 
Its shadow fell o’er the rich green, 
Which formed a carpet for the scene ; 
And flowers of every name were there, 
The wild, the beautiful, the rare: 
The climbing vine supporters found, 
In bowers amidst the fairy ground ; 
Che ancient elm-trees cast their shade 
Along the pebbled walks, where played 
fhe moonbeams through their spreading boughs— 
A fitting place for lovers’ vows ; 
Phe graceful larch and locust too, 
Gave varied beauty to the view ; 
And near, where gushing waters streamed 
The cypress and the willow seemed, 
Amidst the brilliance and the bloom 
Phe only things of grief and gloom. 
And was it so’? No, there was one, 
The heiress of that rich domain ; 
Who, while she basked in fortune’s sun 
Still felt that its cold light was vain 
She had been an enthusiast 
In nature's beauties—o’er her heart 
\ spirit of romance had passed, 
Which did to every scene impart 


The deadly mildew of the heart. 
She knew not this, when her young ey« 
Saw so much beauty in the sky; 
So much of untold loveliness, 
In the green earth, in summer's dress ; 
Or such wild grandeur in the waves 
Which sparkle o'er old ocean’s caves 
Her spirit drank too freely then, 
The draught of unimpassioned bliss 
As if such were a specimen 
Of earth's best, truest happiness 
But lite has better dreams than these 
And the heart warmer sympathies 
And o'er the careless hours of youth 
There comes a vision, fair as truth 
Yet false as fair; for many prove 
There is no constancy in love 
To man, it is a changeful mood, 
A fitful feeling, soon torgot; 
To woman, in her solitude, 
It is the theme of every thought 
But few can feel its powerful thrill 
Like her, the gifted one, who drew 
Genius, and taste, and fancy, still 
From that deep passion—vet none knew 
The cause which gently stole the mirth 
From her bright smile, and to her eve 
Gave an expression not of earth— 
A something, spiritual, high, 


Her smile was given more peusively, 

But yet on all around it gleamed: 
And long, with dignity, she strove 
To dwell on other themes ; to love 
The things she once had loved—'twas vain 
The faded vision came again. 
And then her cheek grew pale—but none 
Could tell why youth's fresh bloom had flew: 
They said it was consumption—true, 
It was, but that was all they knew 
Her parents watched the slow decline 

And vainly tried each healing art; 
rhey bore her to a foreign clime, 

And wept to see their hopes depart 
Awhile she struggled with her fate, 
That they should not be desolate ; 
And for their sake, she sought to win 
Back health, and be what she had been 
Again she looked upon the sky, 
The earth, the sea; and wondered why 
the foaming surge, the stars, the flower - 
Ilad lost their once-enchanting powers 
The spell was broken—where was he 
With whom the scene was poetry ? 
Without him, all was valueless— 
And thus, in her heart's loneliness, 
She died—and soon her father's lands, 
And wealth. passed into strangers hauds. Ester) 
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